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TWO OPINIONS OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S “MARCELLA.” 
I. BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE question whether the novel, in the 
shape in which we know it, is to survive 
the next change in the fashion of men’s 
minds is before the world at present. The 
public, on the whole, seems inclined to 
answer in the affirmative, and to say that 
it prefers the novel to any other form of 
literature. Authors, on the other hand, 
have been found who tell us that the next 
century must bring forth something new 
in form, something wholly different from 
our novel, something, in short, deliciously 
fresh, wildly interesting, but as yet wholly 
undefined. Zola has been heard to say 
that if he were younger he would devote 
himself to the search for that new thing. 
Maeterlinck has produced two or three 
very extraordinary results, in his effort to 
find it, and in the recent fiction of our 
own language instances are not lacking 
of attempts to get at a new result. No 
one, however, has as yet succeeded, and 
we are as much in the dark as ever in 
regard to the literature of the future. 
Obviously only two methods are possible 
in writing a novel nowadays, if we set 
aside and put out of the question the 
average, standard, work of fiction, which 
is supposed to contain nothing but a more 
or less amusing and interesting story, 
written with the avowed intention of 


pleasing, and with no other object in 
view. 

These two methods consist either in 
handling old subjects in a modern way, 
or in dealing with distinctly modern 
matter on purely old-fashioned principles. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has chosen the 
latter plan, and the result has been 
“Marcella.” The author of “Robert 
Elsmere ” and “ David Grieve” has taken 
up the questions of Labor and Socialism, 
and many other minor questions belong- 
ing to them and proceeding from them. 
She has found a heroine to devote herself 
to these questions, and the heroine finds 
a man who loves her—more than one, 
indeed, though the one in particular, so 
to speak, outloves many obstacles besides 
a rival. Heis happy in the end, too, when 
Marcella has seen so much of the world 
which she had promised herself to re- 
form, as has sufficed to convince her that 
there can be no age of prophecy when 
there is no prophet, no reform without a 
reformer, no conquest of one portion of 
humanity unless there be a conqueror in 
the ranks of the other. And this con- 
clusion seems to contain the lesson taught 
by Mrs. Ward’s new book, so far as it can 
be said to teach a lesson at all. 

That, however, is by no means all that 
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the book contains. The author possesses 
many of the gifts which have earned her 
family a place of high distinction in 
English letters. She is a sincere student, 
an honest worker, and a just critic—and 
she has had what are commonly called 
“ opportunities” of an exceptional kind. 
The task undertaken in producing “ Mar- 
cella” was worthy in magnitude and in- 
terest of the hand that did into English 
the “Journal of Amiel,” that gave us 
“Robert Elsmere,” and traced the ‘‘ His- 
tory of David Grieve.” 

I have no intention of “tasting” this 
novel, as the phrase goes, nor of telling in 
bald short-hand notes, as it were, the 
story of Marcella’s life and sufferings and 
work from her school days to the time of 
her marriage. The nature of fiction 
should forbid such so-called criticism, as 
something very like piracy. The “rarity 
of Christian charity ” to novels may often 
be accounted for by the fact that those 
who talk about them have not read them, 
but have got by heart the “taste” of 
them, dished up and served by the news- 
paper or periodical to which they habit- 
ually intrust the task of reading what 
they themselves might not understand 
and are even too lazy to appreciate. 

The whole impression left after care- 
fully reading “ Marcella” from beginning 
to end is remarkable for the number of 
highly-finished pictures fixed in the mind 
of the reader—pictures of which he can- 
not but feel sure that they are at once 
true to life and typical of life. And those 
two conditions are rarely satisfied by any 
pictures whatsoever, whether drawn or 
written. It is common enough to hear 
an author say of a true story he has 
heard that he cannot make use of it, that 
true stories look exaggerated and untrue 
in a novel, and are hard to handle, be- 
sides being generally faulty in the ending 
of them, from the so-called artistic point 
of view. 

But Mrs. Ward has the very necessary 
mastery of detail by which and in which 
to make the truth seem true. There are 


scenes of cottage life in the book which 
have probably never been outdone in 
clean accuracy of observation or in 
brilliancy of literary finish. And there 
is one of them at least in which an ele- 
ment of tragic grandeur suddenly dignifies 
the squalor of great wretchedness, as 
only death himself can. I mean the 
scene in which Marcella, at early morn- 
ing, is with the miserable wife of the 
condemned murderer—a poor, half-de- 
formed poacher—just when the far-off 
prison-bell is heard tolling the hour for 
his execution. 

Of this same most unfortunate 
poacher, too, and of his accomplice, and 
of their joint doings, there is a wonderful 
description earlier in the book. The two 
are out on a winter’s night after rab- 
bits with nets and ferrets in a moonlit 
covert, and one is sure that they are to 
be caught then and there, when the 
heavy tread of the keepers echoes dully 
along the path in the night air, passing 
and repassing the poachers’ hiding-place, 
and one is delighted when the men get 
safely away at last, though one is quite 
sure that Jim Hurd must come to grief 
before long, as he does. An American 
jury would certainly not have hanged 
him, and even in England the most 
hardened good man must feel some sym- 
pathy for the poor fellow. 

There are not lacking other pictures, 
either—broader ones and of more im- 
port. At one time Marcella works at 
nursing in the London slums, fights with 
words for a sick woman against a tipsy 
doctor who is killing her, and fights with 
her hands for a miserable wife, whose 
brute of a husband has nearly beaten her 
to death—scenes true as death itself, as 
he who reads feels. And in high relief 
of contrast to horrors of death and worse 
horrors of life, there are strong sketches 
of doings political in the House of Com- 
mons, where Marcella sits in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, while the sham-champion of 
Labor glides glibly through his persuasive 
speech—and of doings quite other than 
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political on the Terrace without, and of 
brief, truth-dealing conversation in the 
library of the House, in all which matter 
Mrs. Ward shows herself full of good 
knowledge and possessed of the way to 
use it. 

When the last page is reached, the 
political question, which is, broadly, the 
question arising out of the great and real 
distress of the English poor, is still what 
it is in the real world—chaotic and unan- 
swered, formulated in fifty ways and un- 
answered in a hundred answers, the bug- 
bear of the conservative, the terror of 
the liberal, the alarmingly satisfactory 
reason for the existence of the Socialist, 
of the Venturist, and, elsewhere, of the 
Anarchist. If it was Mrs. Ward’s inten- 
tion to show to the world how deep- 
seated the evil is, how honest the effort 
to reach it is on the one hand, and what 
dishonest use of it is made on another 
side, she must feel satisfied with her 
work, from her own point of view. And 
considering what the facts of the case 
are, and the present state of the Labor 
movement, it is hard to believe that this 
was not her intention. She has taken the 
poisonous growth and with a strong and 
sure hand has uprooted it and shown it 
to us from root to flower; and again, she 
has taken it at the flower and followed 
the stem downwards and searched the 
secret roots of it. The fault is not that 
of the thinker, nor of the novelist, if the 
book does not tell us how the growth is 
to be destroyed. If the secret werd 
known, it would have been in use before 
now. 

The magnitude of the difficulty is all 
visible, like the height of a mountain 
which rises abruptly from the sea, because 
it is a woman, a young woman and a 
woman under disadvantages, who is rep- 
resented as ready to devote her life tothe 
task of overcoming it. She brings to her 
self-imposed labor a real and true enthus- 
iasm directing the doubtful strength of a 
passionate girl. 

Marcella is indeed as passionately in 


earnest from first to last as a heroine of 
Greek tragedy. Her faults, her errors of 
judgment, even her weaknesses, are all 
the results of her own conviction that she 
is on the side of right, since she is on the 
side of all poor against all rich. The 
impossibility of the camel’s passage 
through the eye of the needle is as noth- 
ing compared with the difficulties which 
exclude the rich man from Marcella’s 
young Utopia. Love himself is nearly 
beaten in the struggle for one exception. 
Even when he conquers, the world-worn 
reader doubts whether the victory has ~ 
been complete and is to be lasting, so 
that he wishes he might know what be- 
came of Marcella afterwards, whether 
such great aspirations were ultimately 
extinguished, after having been disap- 
pointed, and whether out of so much 
goodness there did not arise some good. 

It is a sure sign of the book’s worth 
that one is in earnest with Marcella, 
though well knowing how hopeless is the 
quest for that Holy Grail which should 
herald the feast of satisfied and peaceful 
humanity. For we feel that the search 
is without hope from the first, and devo- 
tion to a desperate cause appeals to the 
heart and is a strong arouser of sympa- 
thy. The heart of the world is ever 
womanly and suffers with the vanquished 
more truly than it rejoices with the vic- 
tor. 

No man can say whether such a wo- 
man as Marcella is a present possibility 
of the world. Noman could have drawn 
such a character successfully, and few 
would would have been bold enough to 
attempt it. Only a woman can tell us 
surely to what heights a girl may aspire, 
and thougk she should speak of herself 
and not of a heroine of fiction, we men 
should find it hard—not to believe her, 
since she has authority to speak—but to 
realize as possible from our manly point 
of view what we are all willing to believe 
is real in her woman’s judgment of life. 

I have said that Mrs. Ward has han- 
dled modern questions by the method, 
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or in the form, of the old-fashioned nov- 
el. Perhaps the statement demands 
justification, though the result needs no 
defence. I mean that in actual extent, 
in the great number of secondary char- 
acters introduced, in continuity of narra- 
tive, in accurate presentation of success- 
ive scenes, and in precise recording of 
conversation, “Marcella” belongs dis- 
tinctly to the school of Fielding, and not 
at all to the school of George Meredith. 
The work is synthetic, proceeding, so to 
say, from the character to the action, 
from Marcella’s own nature to the doings 
of her life and their consequences, and 
never backwards, from the completed 
action, by analysis, to its motive. Opin- 
ion differs widely as to the compara- 
tive values of the two processes for 


throwing humanity's likeness upon the 
screen. For anything we know, the one 
may be as good as the other when wisely 
and conscientiously used. No one but 
Mrs. Ward herself could tell us whether 
she has, in this instance, done what she 
meant todo. Few writers have enjoyed 
that final satisfaction even once in life. 
Whatever her own ideal may have been, 
the attempt to reach it has given us a 
very remarkable and complete piece of 
work, embodying a startling picture of 
modern England which we Americans 
must accept, however reluctantly, as 
true, but which we shall have no reluc- 
tance at all in admiring sincerely for its 
breadth, its feeling, and the consummate 
detail of its execution. 


II. BY HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


ONE of the most significant features 
of recent literature is the immense gain 
of the novel in reality and power. A 
comparison, however superficial, of Mada- 
moiselle deScudéry’s “The Grand Cyrus,” 
or even of Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” with 
“Vanity Fair” or “Tess” brings into 
almost startling clearness not only the 
great extension of the field of fiction, but 
the closeness of its contact with life. 
The distance between the old-fashioned 
romance and such a story as “Anna 
Karénina” is almost immeasurable, so 
radical and far-reaching are the changes 
of thought, feeling, and attitude in- 
volved. The secret and the significance 
of that many-sided and tumultuous 
thinking and acting which we call mod- 
ern life are to be found in these changes. 
In no other form of art is the immense 
freshening and deepening of what may 
be called the humanistic feeling so pow- 
erful a factor both for good and for ill; 
in no other art have increase of power 
and increase of danger kept such con- 
stant company. 

The great novels of the century have 
a range and force altogether new and 


admirable; in these respects there is 
nothing comparable with “ Pére Goriot,” 
“The Mill on the Floss,” and “The 
Scarlet Letter.” For in these stories 
there is a contact between the artistic 
mind and human experience new in its 
depth of sympathy and its clearness of 
insight, and therefore in its veracity 
and power of delineation. The novelist 
who once contented himself with cap- 
tivating narrative or with beguiling 
romance now rivals the dramatist in the 
swiftness of his glance into the sources 
and springs of character, and in the 
fidelity and vividness with which he 
realizes the type in the individual. 

But this closeness of relation with the 
raw material of art, with human experi- 
ence in all its forms, is full of peril for 
the artist, because it tempts him into an 
intimacy which diminishes his power of 
sight and of delineation. To reproduce 
in fiction a great human experience one 
must not only feel it to the very heart, 
but be able to stand apart from it and 
see it in true’ relations to the whole of 
life. A crushing sorrow for the moment 
obliterates everything but itself; life 
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ceases to move and the whole world 
is shrouded and darkened. The per- 
spective of time must come in before 
the sorrow bears its fruit by adjust- 
ment to the duties and the resources 
that remain. Now, the novelist who 
gives such an experience veracious ex- 
pression must not only share it, but 
must also remain so detached from it as 
to see it in right relations to the entire 
experience of which it is part. Intimacy 
with life and detachment from it are the 
two qualities that must hold each other 
in balance in a great work of fiction. 
From the beginning there has been 
no doubt about Mrs. Ward’s profound 
knowledge of life in some of its most 
significant aspects, nor has there been 
any doubt about the reality and power of 
her sympathy with the men and women 
who are working out the old problems of 
destiny and character about her. She 
went straight to the heart of a great 
company of readers in “ Robert Elsmere;” 
not because they were in full intellectual 
agreement with her, but because she 
touched the vital side of the problem 
with such searching and compelling 
power. In other hands the intellectual 
transition which she recorded would 
have been but another leaf out of the 
book of thought; she made it a leaf out 
of the book of life. With a sympathy, 
the depth and insight of which come 
very close to genius, she dramatized a 
spiritual experience so vividly that we 
seemed to be reading a story of incident 
and action. In “David Grieve” there 
burned the same passionate interest in 
the growth of a man’s nature and the 
adjustment of his life to those fixed 
conditions and to that shifting experi- 
ence which form the framework in which 
he lives and furnish the materials by 
which he lives. In both these stories, 
however, there was at times a complete 
identification of the novelist with her 
theme; she seemed so absorbed by it 
that the perspective of art was lost. 
There was an intimacy with life which 


bore fruit in transcriptions so real and 
so intense that they held us as with a 
spell of tragic potency; but there was 
at times a surrender of the artist to her 
subjects; there was a failure to stand 
above them and, by the noble restraint 
and varied emphasis of art, set the pa- 
thetic and the humorous in those living 
relations which they everywhere sustain 
to each other. 

In “ Marcella” there is the old power of 
sympathy but there is a new power of art; 
of varied, sure, and masterful handling. 
There is no nobler quality in modern fic- 
tion than Mrs. Ward’s feeling for men 
and women in whom the painful pro- 
cesses of growth and change are being 
wrought out. George Eliot did not pos- 
sess in greater degree that insight into 
character and experience which is born of 
love. There is something very beautiful 
in the infinite tenderness of Mrs. Ward’s 
touch upon sorrow and misery, in the deep 
sincerity with which she presses her heart 
to the hearts of those whose anguish 
is an irresistible appeal to a strength 
that is rooted in love. And this is the 
more remarkable because of the richness 
of intellectual life which Mrs. Ward has 
shared and which shows its subtle in- 
fluence in the quality of her work. With 
this passionate tenderness there is joined, 
in this new story, a restraint and control 
which register a notable growth in artistic 
power. The truth to nature is not less 
than in the earlier stories, nor is the 
emotion less quick and the feeling less 
profound; but there is truer poise, clearer 
discernment of artistic opportunity, and 
there are altogether finer artistic re, 
sults. { 

“Marcella,” like “Robert Elsmere” 
and “ David Grieve,” has its roots in one 
of the pressing questions of the hour; 
but it so presents the question and so 
holds it in subjection to the ultimate 
ends of character that the novel, detached 
from the root that bore it, takes on a life 
of its own. The social question mixes 
itself so completely with almost every 
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phase of human activity that it was only 
a question of time when Mrs. Ward 
would deal with it. In dramatic possi- 
bilities it is incomparably the richest 
problem of the times; but it is also the 
most perilous, not only for the legislator 
but for the artist. For the first is in 
grave danger of becoming a demagogue, 
the second of becoming a propagandist. 
Mrs. Ward has secured the volume of 
dramatic force which the problem sup- 
plies and has escaped the danger of being 
swept away by it. She has employed it 
to develop and illustrate character, and 
has resisted the temptation to subordi- 
nate character to the presentation of the 
problem. 

It was only by bringing a rich and 
vigorous personality in contact with 
the social revolution or evolution now 
going on that Mrs. Ward could make 
it the background of a true work of 
literary art, and her success is evidenced 
in the force with which the character 
of Marcella is realized to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. This brilliant, im- 
passioned, and noble-hearted girl is drawn 
with rare delicacy and power. The 
isolation of her girlhood; the dawn 
of emotional self-consciousness in her 
school life; the brief but decisive contact 
with social questions and with socialistic 
reforms and reformers in London; 
the sudden change to comparative 
ease of condition and to the ancestral 
home and atmosphere on a great estate; 
the immediate and intensely personal re- 
lations with poverty and misery among 
the agricultural population ; the striking 
contrast between the rich texture of the 
ripest English life and the thinness, hard- 
ness, and sordidness of the life of work 
and poverty; the swift and tumultuous 
widening of the stream of story and of 
discussion from the desolate cottage to 
the House of Commons; the hurrying 
months in London, face to face with the 
appalling conditions of modern city life— 
this moving and varied narrative carries 
us on as with an irresistible current. 
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There is no break in the interior sequence 
of the story and no pause in its dramatic 
movement. Mrs. Ward has written noth- 
ing so compelling in its deep human 
interest. 

Nor has she written anything which 
so completely brings out her dramatic 
power. From beginning to end we are 
concerned not with the answer to the 
question about society but to the 
question about Marcella; for the prob- 
lem is stated dramatically and solved 
dramatically. It is solved, in other words, 
only so far as it affects Marcella’s char. 
acter and career. It is presented as it 
touches and is embodied in character, 
No other novel dealing with the social 
question approaches “Marcella” in 
power and artistic significance because 
no other has so completely translated it 
into terms of human life by identifying 
it at all points, not with institutions and 
laws, but with the instincts and ten- 
dencies of men and women into the very 
structure of whose natures social con- 
ditions have worked their way. 

In variety of characterization Mrs. 
Ward’s latest story also marks a distinct 
advance over her earlier work. There is 
not only the greatest contrast of social 
condition and habit in “ Marcella,” but 
the most striking contrast of character as 
well. Marcella’s rich, passionate, un- 
trained nature is not more subtly devel- 
oped by a thousand delicate touches than 
is the more difficult although less com- 
plex character of her mother and the 
futile but sharply outlined personality of 
her father. The Maxwell household 
presents another series of studies full of 
imaginative force and of power of de- 
lineation; while the larger group, which 
includes the village people and the labor 
reformers and agitators, shows no less 
skill and vividness of touch. 

Through all the incidents and among 
all the persons who contribute to the 
working out of the story, Marcella never 
for an instant loses the supremacy which 
the artistic necessities of the novel com- 
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pel her to sustain; she is everywhere 
the foremost figure by virtue of the sur- 
passing interest of her experience. The 
depth, the range, the complexity, and the 
tragic possibilities of the many-sided 
social question are brought into clear 
light by the passionate eagerness with 
which this young girl presses her heart 
against the heart of the time and makes 
its tragedy the tragedy of her own ex- 
perience. In this way the abstract ques- 
tion disappears and the human question 
is stated again with a directness and 
power which transfer it from economics 
into art. 

“Marcella” is dramatic not only in the 
force with which it is written, but also in 
the climaxes which several times sweep 
the narrative out of its wider channels 
into narrow passages, through which it 
rushes with swift and tumultuous current, 
to broaden again and flow onward with 
greater volume and mightier impulse. 
Such a climax at the close of the first 
volume marks the end of the stormiest 
period in Marcella’s career and brings 
out, in one tremendous scene, the whole 
tragic clash of inheritance with inherit- 
ance; the tension of feeling cannot be 
prolonged beyond the heart-break which 
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comes to Marcella with the strokes of the 
bell that register the doom of the poacher 
Hurd. In that hour, when all visible 
distinctions vanish under the touch of a 
fathomle.s misery, Marcella sounds the 
last depths of our tragic life; for her 
henceforth there must be widening of the 
problem and juster perception of propor- 
tion and relation. She must learn to bear 
misery. by seeing it in true perspec- 
tive. 

Here, too, Mrs. Ward’s artistic success 
is recorded ; her intimacy with life is very 
beautifully, even sublimely, shown in that 
desolate home where the sorrowful girl 
kneels beside the despairing wife and 
mother; but her power to stand apart 
from her characters and read their ex- 
periences with clear and dispassionate 
discernment is disclosed in the broad, 
rich movement of the last half of the 
story. She has learned the secret of the 
masters of her art; the secret of nature; 
which so mingles light and darkness, so 
mixes life and death, that while sorrow 
is never absent joy is always present, and 
while the processes of disintegration and 
decay are never arrested the processes of 
reconstruction and growth are somehow 
dominant and decisive. 





Notes and Announcements. 


A SELECTION from the poems of A. H. 
Clough will shortly be published, as a 
new volume in the “Golden Treasury” 
series. 


MEssrs. STONE & KIMBALL announce 
the second edition of Hamlin Garland’s 
Prairie Folks, to be issued in style uni- 
form with Prairie Songs,—those most 
original and impressive of modern poems. 


THERE will soon be published an au- 
thorized translation, in four volumes, of 
Prof. Adolf Holm’s History of Greece, 
extending from the earliest times to the 
destruction of Greek independence. 


A CONTINUATION of the English edi- 
tion of Professor Weisbach’s Mechanics 
will soon be ready. The new volume is 


to take up the subject of Pumping Ma- 
chinery. 


MARK TwWaAIN’s Jom Sawyer Abroad, 
which has been running as a serial in 
St. Nicholas, will be issued in book form 
on the first of April by Messrs. Charles 
L. Webster & Co. 


Not only teachers but also all those 
concerned with the general theories of 
education will be interested in The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Teaching and Class 
Management. It is by Mr. Joseph Lan- 
don, and is a most practical and useful 
little book. 


THAT the interest in Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s translations from classic authors 
continues unabated is proved by the fact 
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that Bay Leaves has gone into its second 
edition, while Specimens of Greek Trag- 
edy, which was published only two 
months ago, is nearly exhausted. 


J. B. Lippincott Company announce 
as an addition to their extensive list of 
medical books, a new volume entitled 
Pain, by J. Leonard Corning, A.M., M.D. 
The author has made a specialty of this 
important subject, and holds that there 
is no department of neurology a knowl- 
edge of which is so essential to the 
physician. 


A NEW volume is almost ready in the 
Periods of European History that have 
been appearing at short intervals under 
the general editorship of Mr. Arthur 
Hassall. It is by Mr. H. O. Wakeman, 
and dealing with the years 1598-17165, it 
will form the fifth volume in the com- 
pleted series. 


Dr. CHARLES W. KENT, formerly Pro- 
fessor of English and the Modern Lan- 
guages at the University of Tennessee, 
now occupies the professorship in the 
recently founded Linden Kent Memorial 
School of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Dr. John B. Hen- 
neman, of Hampden-Sydney College, 
Virginia, has succeeded Professor Kent 
at Tennessee. 


AMONG the books of verse that are 
being put forth in most artistic attire by 
Messrs. Copeland & Day are a volume of 
Vagabond Verses, by Bliss Carman and 
Richard Hovey; asmall book of poems 
by John B. Tabb of Maryland, the first 
collection from Mr. Tabb’s pen which 
has appeared publicly; and a charming 
volume of Cuckoo Songs, by Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson, the well-known critic 
for the English papers. 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR Campbell Fra- 
ser has been appointed Gifford Lecturer 
at Edinburgh for the academical years 
1894-96, in succession to Prof. Pfleiderer. 
We may add that Prof. Pfleiderer de- 
livered a public lecture at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on “ The Primitive 
Christian Community and the Beginning 
of the Faith of the Church.” 


THE “ eight-hours” question has been 
receiving such earnest attention of late 
years and has been hampered so greatly 
by the scattered condition of all the 
available literature on the subject, that 
the new book by Mr. John Rae, the 
author of Contemporary Socialism, is 
looked forward to with much interest. 
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It will be entitled The Eight Hours’ Day, 
and will be doubly welcome to Ameri- 
cans as a discusion of the question from 
the point of view of an Englishman. 


MEssrs. HOUGHTON & MIFFLIN have 
just issued A Poet's Portfolio: Later 
Readings, by William Wetmore Story, 
whose Conversations in a Studio,and He 
and She: a Poet's Portfolio, have won so 
much distinction. This latest work is, 
like He and She, a collection of charm- 
ing lyrics strung on the silver thread of 
an entertaining conversation between a 
man and a woman, and it is so fresh and 
thoughtful and sincere that it promises 
to win as secure a place in popular favor 
as its predecessor. 


“KARL KAROLY,” whose Guide to the 
Paintings of Florence has become almost 
an indispensable treasure-house of infor- 
mation, has a new book well under way. 
It will be called Raphael's Madonnas and 
Great Pictures, and will be unique first, 
in presenting full-page photogravures of 
all of Raphael’s Madonnas, without a 
single exception ; and second, in repro- 
ducing the illustrations from the original 
pictures instead of from engravings. 


AMONG the interesting books recently 
published by Lovell, Coryell & Co. area 
volume of short talks on the history and 
contents of certain famous or curious 
books by Mr. Edmund Gosse; a charm- 
ing edition of Mr. Henry Irving’s Oxford 
Addresses on the Drama, which deal 
chiefly with the four great actors of the 
English stage—Burbage, Betterton, Gar- 
rick, and Kean; and Zhe Realm of the 
Hapsburgs, an important work on the 
political and social world of Austria-Hun- 
gary, by Mr. Sidney Whitman, the author 
of /mperial Germany. 


HuGH MCCULLOUuGH, Jr., a member 
of the English department of Harvard 
University, is about to publish with 
Messrs. Stone & Kimball, of Chicago and 
Cambridge, a collection of poems under 
the title of Zhe Quest of Heracles. The 
title-page has been designed by Pierre 
la Rose, another Harvard man. Other 
interesting books to be published during 
the spring by the same firm are Lzucoln's 
Grave: a Poem, by Maurice Thompson, 
Sonnets and Other Poems, by George 
Santayana; and A Lover's Diary, by Gil- 
bert Parker. 


THE April LZducational Review will 
contain articles on The Spirit and Ideals 
of Harvard, by George Santayana; Dr. 
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J. G. Fitch (with portrait), by Francis 
Storr; Zhe South and Its Problems, by 
Lauton B. Evans; A Bit of Psychology 
Applied, by H. W. Compton ; the first 

per on History in Secondary Education, 
by Ray Greene Huling; Zducational 

voblems in Europe, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and the Report of the Committee 
of Ten discussed from the standpoint 
of the College of John E. Bradley and 
John S. Clark. 


A BOOK which is being awaited as 
eagerly by artists as by men of letters is 
the English edition of Oscar Wilde’s 
tragedy, Salome, to be published by 
Messrs. Copeland & Day. The cover 
and ten full-page illustrations are by 
Aubrey Beardsley, and promise to 
be something unique in the art of illus- 
tration, As Joseph Pennell writes, in 
the Studio: “ Whether Mr. Beardsley’s 
work is appreciated or despised, the 
drawing shows decisively the presence 
among us of an artist, and an artist 
whose work is quite as remarkable 


in its execution as in its invention—a 


very rare combination. . . . Mr. Beards- 
ley has managed to appeal to artists— 
and what more could he wish ?” 


THE chief feature in the thirty-first 
issue of The Statesman'’s Year Book is an 
entirely new treatment of the great navies 
of the world, contributed by Mr. John 
Leyland. All the sections relating to 
fleets in the several countries have been 
recast on a uniform plan, so as to permit 
acomparative view. Statements are given 
of ships in course of construction, and of 
those that have only been ordered to be 
laid down ; and also detailed descriptions 
of the principal types of vessels. 


MEssrs. HARPER & BROTHERS an- 
nounce among their March publications 
the third volume of Ovations and Ad- 
dresses of George William Curtis, edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton, and comprising 
the Historical and Memorial Addresses; 
The Fewish Question, and the Mission of 
the Fews, a book deserving notice for its 
original treatment of a subject constantly 
before us; Our English Cousins, the pa- 
pers contributed recently by Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis to Harper's Maga- 
zine; and the new volume of tales by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, which have been so 
eagerly awaited. 


Dr. THOMAS P. HARRISON is Associ- 
ate Professor of English at Clemson Col- 
lege, Fort Hill, South Carolina. He 
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studied at the South Carolina Military 
Academy, Charleston, S. C., where he 
was afterwards retained for two years 
(1886-1888) as Assistant in English. He 
then entered the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and after a graduate course of three 
years in English, German, and French 
(holding a Fellowship in English for the 
year 1890-91) won the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. His dissertation was on 
“The Separable Prefixes in Anglo- 
Saxon.” 


THE first absolutely complete single- 
volume edition of Longfellow’s ms 
has just been published by Messrs. 
Houghton & Mifflin, and it is a triumph 
of workmanship. The type is large, and 
the paper, though necessarily thin in a 
volume including so much matter and 
yet free from clumsiness, is opaque 
enough to avoid any discomfort; while 
the biographical sketch by Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder, prefatory and introductory 
notes, and, in an appendix, explanatory 
notes, a chronological list of all of Long- 
fellow’s poems from 1820 to 1882, and 
an index both of first lines and of titles, 
—render all the aid necessary for critical 
study. The binding is simple and attrac- 
tive, and altogether this, the “Cam- 
bridge Edition,” is thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. 

ProF. ASHMORE of Union College is 
— an edition of the Satzres of 
Horace for the American Book Com- 
pany. The edition is to contain critical 
and explanatory notes, and an extended 
introduction. An effort will be made to 
mass as much of the material of the book 
as possible, not in the notes, but in the 
introduction. It is hoped in this way to 
separate what is general in its nature 
from what is particular and specific, and 
not only to avoid repetition in the notes, 
but also to present at the outset a fuller 
and wider treatment of topics of general 
interest. The student of the Sazzres will 
be referred through foot-notes to topical 
headings or paragraphs in the introduc- 
tion for assistance in the interpretation 
of the text. 


AMONG the interesting books pub- 
lished recently by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
are The Natural Law of Money, by Will- 
iam Brough, wherein the successive steps 
in the growth of money are traced from 
the days of barter to the introduction of 
the modern clearing-house, and mone- 
tary principles are examined in their re- 
lation to past and present legislation; 
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Piers Plowman, 1363-1399, a contribu- 
tion to the history of English mysticism, 
by J. J. Jusserand; Zhe Venetian Paint- 
ers of the Renaissance, with an essay on 
their genius, and a full list of their works 
in British and Continental galleries, by 
Bernhard Berenson; and Zhe Story of 
Australasia, by Greville Tregarthen, 
which forms Vol. XL. in the “Story of 
the Nations” series. 


Saracinesca, Sant’ Ilario, and Don Or- 
sino, the novels that form that wonderful 
trilogy of life in modern Rome, have 
always been ranked among Mr. Craw- 
ford’s most brilliant work. And it is 
because they are filled with the ever- 
potent charm and mystery of the Eternal 
City, even more than because of their 
dramatic power, their vivid characteriza- 
tion, or the excellence of their style, that 
they are become works of peculiar and 
enduring interest. They represent a 
time of upheaval for both social and 
political institutions; in them we can 
trace the passing away of the old order 
and the birth of the new; and side by 
side with the story of human strife and 
passion runs a no less fascinating tale of 
the shifting forces of society. The con- 
tinued popularity of these stories has 
made it seem advisable to their pub- 
lishers, Macmillan & Co., to issue a cheap 
paper edition, limited to 100,000 copies, 
of Saracinesca, the first of the series. 

THE seventeenth edition of the Vew 
United States Dispensatory has just been 
issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
It has been carefully and thoroughly re- 
vised on the basis of the new Pharmaco- 
peia. Matter rendered obsolete by the 
lapse of time has been eliminated, and in 
its place the editors have incorporated 
the newest remedies and latest informa- 
tion furnished by the advancement -in 

harmaceutical and medical science. 

he price of the volume remains the 
same as heretofore. The same firm issues 
also a new novel by S. Baring-Gould, 
called The Queen of Love; and The 
Mystery of the Patrician Club, by Albert 
D. Vandam, the author of An English- 
man in Paris, which appeared anony- 
mously last year and attained wide popu- 
larity. 

Messrs. ROBERT CLARKE & Co. have 
just published a History of Illinois and 
Louisiana under the French Rule, by Jo- 
seph Wallace, a condensed yet attractive 
and authentic history of the Mississippi 
Valley from its earliest exploration and 
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settlement by the French (including the 
Spanish discovery) until the final surren- 
der of Illinois to the English in 1765, and 
of Louisiana to the Spaniards in 1760, 
together with a concise account of the 
English sway in Illinois till 1778. A not- 
able feature of the book is its biographi- 
cal and character sketches of Cartier, 
Champlain, Nicolet, Talon, Frontenac, 
—— Marquette, La Salle, Hennepin, 

onty, Iberville, Bienville, Montcalm, 
Pontiac, and various other historic 
names. Another interesting feature is 
notices of the early rise and progress of 
the principal towns and villages founded 
by the French in Canada and the Valley 
of the Mississippi. 


A VOLUME to delight the heart of every 
lover of books is the complete edition of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s House of Life, 
issued by Messrs. Copeland & Day, who 
have already won for themselves a more 
than enviable reputation as the publish- 
ers of choice editions. Thoroughly ar- 
tistic in every detail of workmanship, 
this book is, moreover, an inestimable 
treasure to all that love Rossetti’s mar- 
vellous sonnet-sequence, for it gives for 
the first time the full text according to 
the original design. “The deplorable 
circumstance,” write the publishers in 
their foreword—* the deplorable circum- 
stance is well known which led to the 
too sensitive withdrawal of one of the se- 
quence and to the revision of others: a 
mistaken sacrifice of beauty to a mistak- 
enly imposed ideal. The makers of this 
edition revert by choice to the poet's 
original plan of work. As the House of 
Life stood in Rossetti’s mind, so it 
stands, once again, in its innocence and 
perfection.” This charming volume is 
— up much after the fashion of Mr. 

illiam Morris’s celebrated Kelmscott 
editions, with ornamental borders and 
initial letters, yet the American publish- 
ers are able to issue their volumes at one 
quarter the cost of English editions 
which are, to all outward seeming, pre- 
cisely similar. 


Dr. HENRY J. FURBER, JR., has been 
appointed Professor of the History of 

conomics at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Born in Green Bay, Wis., May 12, 
1865, he was educated in the public 
schools of that place and in private 
schools at Chicago. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where, in 1886, he 
took the degree of B.S. He made an 
extended study in Europe, spending 1886- 
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$7 at Berlin, 1887-88 at Vienna, 1888-89 
at Berlin, 1889-90 at Leipzig, 1890-91 at 
Rome, and 1891 at Halle, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
hy. Returning to Chicago he entered 
esloess life, but was appointed, 1893, a 
lecturer in the Northwestern University, 
where, at present, he is Professor of the 
History of Economics and Registrar of 
the College Department. He will deliver 
during the present year a course of lec- 
tures at the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Furber is a member of the 
American Statistical Association and 
the American Economic Association. 
He has published “Geschichte der 
ékonomischen Theorien in Amerika” 
(Halle, 1891). e 


The Temple Shakespeare is a new 
edition of Shakespeare's works, two vol- 
umes of which are to be published each 
month; each volume is to contain a 
complete play carefully printed in black 
and red on hand-made paper, and the 
greatest care has been devoted to every 
detail of production. The text is that 
of the Glode edition, carefully amended 
from the latest Cambridge edition: the 
numbering of the lines is identical with 
the Globe, so that the frequent refer- 
ences to that edition will apply also 
tothe Temple. Mr. Israel Gollancz will 
edit it, contributing a full glossary with 
a brief preface and notes, but there 
will be no needless discussion of textual 
emendation and no esthetic criticism. 
Mr. Walter Crane has designed the title- 

ges, and each volume will have a 
rontispiece in photogravure. For the 
use of teachers there will be an edition 
printed on -writing-paper, with broad 
margins for manuscript notes. The pub- 
lishers’ aim has been to produce a thor- 
oughly attractive edition of Shakespeare, 
printed in bold and legible type and yet 
of so compact a form that it may be light 
to hold and convenient to carry in the 
pocket. The binding will be in two 
Styles, limp cloth at forty-five cents and 
paste grain roan at sixty-five cents, and 
the lowness of price adds another advan- 
tage to this admirable edition. 


MEssrs. STONE & KIMBALL announce 
the preparation of an edition of the writ- 
ings of Edgar Allan Poe, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and Prof. George E. Woodberry of 
Columbia College. The effort is to make 
a standard and final edition—for the 
library, the book-lover, and the general 
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reader. It will contain a biography by 
Prof. Woodberry, and critical introduc- 
tions to the poems, tales, and literary 
writings. There will be a thorough rear- 
rangement of the works; a careful revi- 
sion of text—based on Poe’s maturest 
judgment—and a correction of much of 
Mr. Griswold’s work, which has been 
mechanically followed by later editors. 
The volumes will be illustrated with por- 
traits, facsimiles, etc., reproduced by 
photogravure. The printing will be done 
on specially made English paper with 
deckled edges, and in all respects the 
manufacture will be as perfect as it is 
possible to make it. The edition is to be 
complete in ten volumes, and will be is- 
sued in large and small paper forms. 
The large-paper edition will contain a 
series of eight illustrations to the tales 
by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley—illustrations 
not included in the small-paper edition. 
There is no other standard author who 
has fared so ill at the hands of the pub- 
lishers as Poe. There is absolutely no 
satisfactory edition of his works, and 
there has never been one. The promised 
edition will remove this reproach to 
American letters in a way so agreeable 
as to atone for the tardiness of the rep- 
aration. 

THE first volume of a new work of 
special value to those interested in Bib- 
lical and Oriental study, as well as to 
students of history generally, will soon 
be published. It is entitled Hzstory, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, and is 
by Prof. McCurdy, of the University of 
Toronto. Its design is to furnish a hand- 
book and manual of reference for Old 
Testament history, or, more precisely, 
for the history of ancient Israel, as it was 
conditioned and influenced by those an- 
tecedent and contemporary peoples who 
along with Israel contributed so much to 
the progress of ourrace. The book is 
practically an historical guide to the Old 
Testament, but at the same time it gives 
an accurate picture of the early condition 
of Western Asia, and of the rise and fall 
of those nationalities that laid the founda- 
tions of the ruling civilization and relig- 
ion of the world. With the aid of the 
monumental discoveries of recent years, 
the author succeeds in making a con- 
nected story of the whole, and in show- 
ing the great motives which determined 
the mission and the achievements of the 
ruling peoples of the East from 4000 
B.C. till the new era under Cysus and 
the Persians. The material is drawn 
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directly from the original sources; but 
the work is written in a popular style, and 
is so arranged as to be easily used as a 
text-book by college students or general 
readers. The first volume brings the 
story down to the fall of Samaria, 721 
B.C. A second volume, to appear in 
about a year, will complete the work, 


THERE is in preparation, under the 
general editorship of Prof. Herbert Ryle, 
a set of introductions to the books of the 
Bible, intended primarily for the use of 
theological students at the universities 
and elsewhere, but so arranged as to 
offer to the general reader also a com- 
plete and readable account of the several 
groups of books in the light of modern 
Criticism. The following is a list of the 
volumes and the contributors: (1) Gene- 
sis-Joshua, by Prof. Ryle and Rev. A. T. 
Chapman, Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge; (2) Judges-Esther, by Rev. 
G. A. Cooke, Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and Rev. H. A. White, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford ; (3) Job-Ecclesias- 
tes, by Rev. R. H. Kennett, Fellow of 
neice] College, Cambridge; (4) Isaiah- 

zekiel, by Prof. G. Adam Smith; (5) 
The Minor Prophets, by Canon Kirkpat- 
rick ; (6) The Synoptic Gospels, by Prof. 
J. Armitage Robinson; (7) The Gospel 
according to St. John, the Epistles of St. 
— and the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 

ev. A. E. Brooke, Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; (8) The Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles of St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Jude, by Rev. F. H. 
Chase, Principal of the Cambridge 
Clergy Training College; (9) The Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, by Rev. F. Wallis, Fel- 
low of Caius College, and Rev. R. St. 
John Parry, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; (10) The Revelation of Se 
ohn, together with a discussion on the 

ook of Daniel and later Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic writings, by Mr. M. R. James, Fel- 
low of King’s College. The volumes will 
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be crown octavo, and contain on the 
average about 500 pages. 


UNDER the title Character and Histor. 
tcal Development of the German Universi- 
ties Dr. Friedrich Paulsen, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Berlin, 
contributed a general introduction to the 
work in two volumes entitled Dze deut- 
schen Universititen, prepared and pub- 
lished by order of the Imperial German 
Government as part of its educational 
exhibit at Chicago. Perhaps no man was 
better qualified for this task. Pro- 
fessor Paulsen had shown, in his admir- 
able articles on the foundation and 
organization of German universities in 
the middle ages (in von Sybel’s Azstor?- 
scher Zettschrift, 1881), and especially in 
his Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, 
u. S. w. (1885), a wide and accurate 
knowledge of the development of educa- 
tion in Germany, and a singularly happy 
power of presentation, so that these writ- 
ings have become standard works on the 
subject. The fact that Dze deutschen 
Universitdten was published only in Ger- 
man has undoubtedly defeated to a great 
extent the purpose which the work was 
so eg 4 intended to serve—the indica- 
tion to the American public of the aims 
and methods of the German universities. 
With the ready consent of Professor 
Paulsen, an English translation of this 
introductory essay (covering 110 pp. in 
the original) is in preparation by Pro- 
fessor E. D. Perry, of Columbia College, 
who reviewed the work at considerable 
length in the Educational Review for 
March, 1894. The translation, which 
is expected to appear in May, will be ac- 
companied by a summary of the statisti- 
cal account of the German universities 
given by Professor Conrad in the above- 
mentioned larger work, and by a brief 
bibliography; and Professor N. M. 
Butler has kindly agreed to write a 
preface. 
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The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert 
Burton. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Shil- 
leto, M.A., with an introduction by A. H. 
Bullen, Three volumes. 

Doubtless there are those who will censure 

Mr. Shilleto for translating in his notes so 

much of Burton’s Latin ashe hasdone. But 


it is not certain that the readers of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy are to be found 
chiefly among those who can construe all his 
outlandish quotations at sight. On the con- 
trary, many arguments can be given for be- 
lieving that almost every person who reads 
English has an attack of Burton sooner or 
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later, just as if he were ‘‘catching” like the 
measles or the whooping-cough. It is the 

wth who reads, but the quaint sayings of 
the eccentric old university man cling to the 
memory in maturity and in age, and some- 
times they are very healing to a wounded 
spirit. But just because the large proportion 
of Burton’s readers know little of medieval 
Latin literature, they are apt to think of him 
as without an exemplar and without an imi- 
tator. He can be compared only in outline 
with Sir Thomas Browne or Montaigne or 
Sir Philip Sidney. Yet they, too, are echoes 
of a literature which is now forgotten. With 
atrifling relapse for a moment into the pedan- 
try of the Middle Ages, and of the revival 
of learning, Burton’s true relationships can 
easily be discovered. His style, a racy Eng- 
lish, irregular in movement, with a Latin 
phrase always just in the right place to 
attract attention, is too familiar to require 
illustration. But if one takes the trouble to 
turn some of these sentences wholly into 
Latin or wholly into English, he will see 
that the eccentricity is in form rather than in 
matter. One of the most characteristic pas- 
sages in Zhe Anatomy is the discourse in 
which the author inveighs against the claims 
of high birth by way of consoling some base- 
born and unhappy but capable man. In 
general the argument is an appeal to what 
other men have said, and briefly to examples 
of men who have risen from obscurity to 
renown by their own efforts. Of course, it 
would be difficult to find another writer who 
possessed Burton’s delightful skill in playing 
with quotations. One would not expect to 
find in another that satirical fervor which 
flames with mock earnestness now on one 
side, now on the other, of a disputed ques- 
tion. But he might easily find, if he hit 
upon the right book, a discussion of the 
topic quite in Burton’s manner, so far as 
learning is concerned. He would find the 
author of this book gravely raising the ques- 
tion which after him Burton also raised, 
whether merit was equivalent to high birth 
and virtue a kind of nobility by itself. But 
while Burton approached the subject from 
what he would have thought the scientific 
side, the earlier author looked at it as one 
familiar with the rules of Roman law. Of 
all this legal literature Burton knew nothing. 
Setting that aside, there is enough left to 
show how thoroughly Burton’s method was 
worked out before he came to the use of it. 
Remember Burton’s plan and then trace the 
scheme of the older author, Andreas Tira- 
queau, whose writings were well known to 
him, and must have had influence upon him. 
The whole of Tiraqueau’s long essay on the 
subject of gentle birth, as well as other writ- 
ings of his, might be worked over with little 
trouble into a parody of Burton’s book. . . . 
He is worthy of mention as one of Burton’s 
literary ancestors. 

Both Tiraqueau and Burton are represent- 
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atives of a practice that lasted long in the 
field of letters. To the medieval mind the 
heaping up of extracts and citations from 
authors of the past had the same efficacy that 
is now granted to records of observation in 
nature. That is why Burton can end his 
essay on gentility half humorously, half seri- 
ously, with the mathematical Q. E. D., 
though his argument practically does not 
advance a peg after the first statement of the 
case. It is just a delightful piece of work 
from the hand of a man of genius who had 
also the deftness of minute scholarship. What 
Burton wished to do, that Tiraqueau did, 
namely, to write in Latin. Hence, though 
he was an admirable example of the class of 
lettered men to which Burton belonged, he 
has been wholly forgotten; while the melan- 
choly Englishman stands forth as though the 
sole specimen of his kind. Tiraqueau’s own 
near friend, Rabelais, could have given him 
a hint as to the requirements of immortality. 
Had Burton written in Latin, we can judge 
from a specimen which he has given in the 
famous diatribe on the shortcomings of the 
clergy that he would have done well. But 
had the publishers yielded to his entreaties, 
the subsequent translation of his book, if 
done by another hand than his own, would 
probably lack every peculiarity of The 
Anatomy. There would be no Latin scraps 
dotting the page. All would have been 
turned into English. Strange, indeed, 
would have looked these fine volumes of 
Mr. Shilleto’s new edition without the fre- 
quent Latin phrases. On the other hand, 
turns of expression in Burton’s English often 
lead one to imagine that he had written parts, 
at least, of his book in Latin, and afterward 
transferred them unwillingly to the vernacu- 
lar. The effect of the whole is not changed 
by the fresh face of the newedition. Burton 
is stillancient. It takes reflection to set him 
right with his times. Heis so near such men 
as Tiraqueau—who sat in the very shadow of 
the Middle Ages—in style, in the substance 
of his thought, in his science, such as it was, 
that one feels a start of surprise to see him 
quote Spenser or any one of the emblem 
writers after Alciat. Yet many of the frag- 
ments that look so learned on his page had 
only just come from the pens of authors still 
alive, like Lord Bacon, or others like the 
Scottish Buchanan, whose renown was not 
yet diminished by death. A resonant line 
from Buchanan or from his great rival, John- 
son, echoes now afar as if it were truly an- 
tique. But to Burton’s contemporaries such 
a line had a wholly modern effect. If we 
would understand Burton as his first readers 
understood him, we must realize to the full 
his relation to the literature of his own day. 
Those were current topics of the day which 
he took up—whether or not hell was at the 
centre of the earth, whether or not the Coper- 
nican system was correct, what was to be 
said about discoveries in the New World, 
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and so on. The abstracts and extracts 
which the author made from the books that 
came under his hand were the very news of 
the day. The freshest surprise of all was 
that these novelties could be drawn into one 
volume with so much minute ancient learn- 
ing, and with so much racy humor and quaint 
observation peculiar to the author. The 
main element in this combination, that is, 
the novelty, is apt to escape the modern 
reader. One can realize how things were, if 
he will pay attention to Burton discoursing 
of the delights of scholarship. It is not the 
past he dwells on there, but what was present 
to the world of his time. He dotes‘on maps 
and new discoveries as frantically as any 
modern of us all. It is the pleasure of inves- 
tigation which he considers most, not the 
mere idling of a literary and learned leisure. 
It is from this aspect of his work that its 
practical success with reading people of the 
time can be understood. The work was a 
Massive one to go through six editions in the 
author’s lifetime; but then it was a library of 
information presented in the most indirect 
and attractive manner. 


Mr. Shilleto has performed a vast labor, 


and yet acareless reader might easily over- 
look the results. With rare exceptions, every 
quotation from a classical author is now ac- 
companied by a correct reference. This has 
been accomplished without any change in the 
solid appearance of the foot-notes familiar in 
all editions of Burton. Many of the medie- 
val and modern authors have also been traced 
up and corrections made in the references to 
their works. Almost as a matter of course 
it was found that Burton had been very care- 
less in these matters. He had a fashion, 
too, of quoting from memory works familiar 
to him. Sometimes the changes he made in 
passages which he appropriated look as if they 
were intentional rather than accidental, He 
may have intended to convey the impression 
that he depended on his memory more than 
he did. His practice reminds one of the 
irregularities observed in.the learning of two 
men of more recent times, Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. Bagehot. But eccentricity in a 
matter of borrowed phrases was certainly to 
be expected in the man whose death was sup- 
posed to be the careful fulfilment of an astro- 
logical forecast. Mr. Bullen in the intro- 
duction to these volumes dwells on the really 
eloquent and forcible argument which Burton 
made in behalf of suicide as connected with 
the rumor about his death. But it can never 
be known whether the story of hanging was 
true. Black melancholy may at last have 
claimed the victim who had long made fond 
and eager play of his own miseries. Be that 
as it may, his eccentricity in the matter of 
quotations was unlimited. . . . The new edi- 
tion of Burton is one for which to be deeply 
grateful. The volumes are beautifully made. 
—New York Tribune. 
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Cartier to Frontenac. Geographical Discoy. 
ery in the Interior of North America, in its 
Historical Relations, 1534-1700. By Justin 
Winsor. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

No one will supersede the late Francis 
Parkman as the historian of New France, of 
the labors of the Jesuits in North America, 
of the work accomplished in the way of dis. 
covery and colonization by Cartier, Cham- 
plain, and Frontenac,—three names so con. 
nected with American history that they must 
ever remain as immortal as those of John 
Smith, Henry Hudson, and William Bradford; 
and yet Parkman in his wonderful histories, 
that are, unconsciously perhaps to the author, 
romances, failed to supply some of the miss 
ing links. The complete story of ‘Geo. 
graphical discovery in the interior of North 
America in its historical relations between 
the years 1534 and 1700” has never been 
told till now, in Mr. Justin Winsor’s Cartier 
to Frontenac (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), we 
have it. Mr. Winsor, as a careful, pains. 
taking student of early American history, 
has, even before the publication of his pres. 
ent work, fully justified the assertion that he 
is to be regarded as the real successor of 
Parkman. A great problem was being un- 
consciously worked out during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as affecting Amer- 
ica. .The factors were England, France, and 
Spain, and the two latter, now left withouta 
foothold on the continent, seemed to be the 
all-important factors. When settlements 
were made, those of the English were a few 
small ones scattered along the Atlantic coast. 
The great North American continent, with 
its possible empire, was opened to the world 
by France and Spain, and so far as North 
America was concerned France was the lead- 
er. It was the French explorers who pene- 
trated to the interior; it was the French mis- 
sionaries:who carried the cross as the symbol 
of a Christian civilization to outposts which 
yet bear French names and retain French 
customs, though they have long been under 
English and American flags. 

How France discovered, settled, won, and 
then lost America is one of the romances of 
history. But the loss which came in the 
eighteenth century was after all only one of 
the inevitable results of the defects in the 
colonization and settlement which took place 
in the seventeenth. There was something 
lacking in this latter, which the student of 
history finds supplied in the settlements 
made at Plymouth, Salem, Boston, Ports- 
mouth, and in Virginia. Mr. Winsor does 
not specifically point out the lack, but his 
volume from its beginning to the end sug 
gests it. It is a great historical work, scien- 
tifically constructed. It fitly supplements 
his Christopher Columbus. The history of 
discovery from Columbus to Cartier is briefly 
sketched, and then we have an account 
sufficiently detailed for a proper understand- 
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ing of it, of the explorations of Cartier, Ro- 
perval, and Allifonce, with their results. 
Then came the first abortive attempts at col- 
onization, with those under Champlain which 
were at last successful at Quebec. Then we 
have a graphic account of the missions, the 
fall and the restoration of Quebec, of the re- 
organization of government after the death 
of Champlain, of the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi with the explorations of Duluth and 
Hennepin, of the explorations of La Salle, 
and the settlements made under his supervi- 
sion as far southwest as Texas, and of Fron- 
tenac’s career up to the time of his recall and 
death. Mr. Winsor gives this history in a 
clear and comprehensive style which must 
charm and interest the general reader, but 
his work also abounds in suggestions for the 
historian. Its value is greatly increased by 
its profuse cartographical illustrations from 
contemporary sources. From the facts pre- 
sented by Mr. Winsor we can come to no 
other conclusion than that the most fatal of 
all blunders made by France in the New 
World was the recall of its ablest representa- 
tive, Frontenac. In the next century Can- 
ada passed into English hands, and the loss 
of Louisiana followed all the more easily, if 
not indeed as a natural consequence. There 
are few shadowings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury events in Mr. Winsor’s work, which 
must be placed among the foremost of recent 
great historical works, and the publication of 
which is a real literary event.— Zhe Boston 
Advertiser. 


Pain, Pleasure, and ésthetics. An Essay 
concerning the Psychology of Pain and 
Pleasure, with special reference to s- 
thetics. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 


The progress of what may be called intro- 
spective science is inextricably bound up 
with verbal definition. Whether it be pos- 
sible to reason without language or not we 
will not presume to decide; but nothing is 
more evident in the history of philosophy 
than that no ground is permanently won 
unless it is fortified by correct and systematic 
definition; for the nature of the subject- 
Matter is such that one observer cannot 
communicate to others the results of his 
introspection by pointing to them, as can be 
done in the case of physical objects, but is 
limited to the use of words. But the phe- 
nomena are so complex and the differences 
$o delicate, that the slightest ambiguity in 
the terms employed is almost certain to 
cause misunderstanding and _ confusion. 
Hence the interminable expositions of one 
philosopher by another and the ever-accu- 
mulating tones of comment. We need but 
refer to the prolonged dispute as to what 
Locke meant when he discoursed of innate 
ideas, and to the vast heap of commentaries 
upon Kant. Many atime it is true that the 
philosopher did not clearly understand what 
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he was talking about; but it has often happened 
that men who thought systematically and 
consistently have ruined their own labor by 
their own unsystematic and inconsistent use 
of language. In such cases it is generally 
easier to reinvestigate the phenomena than 
to attempt the verification and interpretation 
of observations so obscurely reported. 

To define any psychological phenomenon, 
therefore, in such a manner that the defini- 
tion shall win general acceptance, and come 
to suggest with unvarying accuracy that 
precise phenomenon and no other, is to 
render the most valuable service possible to 
the science. If the test of a great author is 
to have fixed a few phrases in the language 
of his race, so the psychologist, who has 
brought a region of darkness and stumbling 
into light and order by setting its definitions 
permanently, deserves enduring honor. Per- 
haps it is too soon to assert so much as 
this for Mr. Marshall; but a perusal of his 
work leaves us with the impression that 
what he has done will not require to be 
done over again; and, however this may 
prove to be, we do not fear to assert that his 
book will be recognized as distinctly increas- 
ing the already high repute attained by the 
psychologists of this country. We have the 
less hesitation in saying this because Mr. 
Marshall has owed nothing to professional 
prestige, but has fairly established his posi- 
tion by his ability; as will be admitted by 
those who have noticed his contributions to 
the great journal of psychology, Mind, and 
the comment which they have drawn forth. 

We may seem to have taken a somewhat 
superficial view in insisting upon the pre- 
eminent importance of definition and saying 
nothing of what is, after all, the vital matter, 
classification; but, as we have said, it is pos- 
sible for the mind to classify correctly while 
the tongue falsifies the result. On the other 
hand, from incorrect analysis no acceptable 
definition can follow. But, not to waste 
time over this inquiry, we find Mr. Marshall’s 
classification to be overwhelmingly supported 
by observation and reason. His points are, 
briefly, as follows: Pleasures and pains are, 
or—to use his compound word—pleasure- 
pain is not to be classified with sensation. 
Sensations imply nerves, and no one has 
ever discovered either a pain nerve or a 
pleasure nerve, though some have thought 
they did. Nor can pleasure-pain be classified 
with emotion. What then is it? We can- 
not say that pleasure-pain modes are the fun- 
damental elements from which all mental 
life develops; for our mental life is not de- 
veloped on the two lines of pleasure and 
pain. Nordoes it seem practicable to find in 
pleasure-pain a mode of mental activity sz 
generis, The hypothesis finally adopted by 
Mr. Marshall is that ‘‘ pleasures and pdins may 
be differential qualities of all mental states, 
of such nature that one of them must and 
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either of them may, under their proper con- 
ditions, belong to any element of conscious- 
ness.” This hypothesis is most carefully 
tested, and is in our judgment conclusively 
verified; but we cannot trace the steps in 
the process. The relations of pleasure-pain 
both to sensations and emotions are of 
course infinite in number. 

Turning to the field of esthetics, the fruit- 
fulness of this hypothesis becomes manifest. 
The attempt has been often, but vainly, 
made to discover some sensation, or group 
of sensations, to which the esthetic is limited; 
so the limitation is too narrow which con- 
fines the esthetic to emotional states or to 
intellectual activity. But if we admit that 
pleasure is a general quality that may, under 
the proper conditions, belong to any element, 
the difficulty of conceiving the complex and 
varied esthetic psychoses, as determined 
somehow by pleasure, disappears. The con- 
clusion is reached that ‘‘that object is to be 
considered beautiful which produces a psy- 
chosis that is permanently pleasurable in 
revival. Each pleasure may form an ele- 
ment of impression in an esthetic complex; 
but only those pleasures are judged to be 
esthetic which (relatively speaking) are per- 
manently pleasurable in memory—the non- 
esthetic, so called, pleasures of memory 
being merely pleasures in name, psychoses 
non-pleasurable themselves in revival, but to 
which, for one reason or another, the word 
‘pleasure’ still clings.” Conversely, ugli- 
ness belongs to the permanently disagreeable 
in revival. The application of this theory 
clears away many confusions, and seems to 
make a science of esthetics possible. Hither- 
to in this province confusion and contradic- 
tion appear to have reigned, and Mr. 
Marshall’s criticisms make the need of more 
careful work very evident. His historical 
survey is fascinating in its thoroughness and 
succinctness. In a final chapter entitled 
** Algedonic Asthetics ’—the adjective alge- 
donic being applied to the field of pleasure- 
pain—the author briefly states the negative 
and positive laws of esthetics, with a final 
glance at their relations to esthetics. This 
discussion is both too technical and too con- 
densed to be considered here. 

The two chapters on the physical basis of 
pleasure and pain are extremely well thought 
out, and would easily make a monograph by 
themselves. Many theories have been here 
maintained, reducible to four groups: that 
pain is due to an overstepping of the limits 
of normal activity, pleasure following the 
restoration to normal conditions; that pleas- 
ure arises from relief after tension; that pain 
is due to restriction, and that pain is con- 
nected with actions dangerous to the system 
and pleasure with healthful activity. While 
there is truth in all these theories, Mr. 
Marshall demonstrates that none of them 
is successful in explaining all the phenomena. 
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The fourth group has unquestionably been 
favored by the greatest philosophers, from 
Aristotle downward. In recent times Pro. 
fessor Bain has most explicitly connected 
pleasure with increase of vitality, and Mr, 
Marshall’s criticism of his statement is so 
acute that we must take space to present it. 

Taking the proposition: Pleasure is con. 
nected with an increase of some or all vital 
functions, pain with a decrease of some or 
all vital functions, let us try to convert it, 
We at once see that not all increase of vital 
function is connected with pleasure, for in 
the case of specific organs pain is felt when 
action is increased beyond a certain point, 
Nor is all decrease of vital function con- 
nected with pain, for stopping the function 
of a tired organ gives pleasure. Hence, the 
law must be referred to the organism as a 
whole and not to the active organ. But 
even here it has its exceptions. Painful 
fatigue, if not excessive, is often connected 
with the growth of powers which on the 
whole add to our vitality, although there may 
be a temporary decrease of the capacity to 
function. The cold bath is painful but 
wholesome, and certain diseases are painless, 
Still, the theory explains so much that it is 
evident there is a close connection between 
pleasure and heightened vitality and pain 
and lowered vitality. 

The true formula for the expression of this 
connection is declared by Mr. Marshall to be 
this: Observation proves that pleasures are 
determined by the condition of the organs as 
to nutrition. Upon further analysis we find 
reason to hold that “‘ pleasure is experienced 
whenever the physical activity, coincident 
with the psychic state to which the pleasure 
is attracted, involves the use of surplus 
stored force—the resolution of surplus poten- 
tial into actual energy; or, in other words, 
whenever the energy involved in the reaction 
to a stimulus is greater in amount than the 
energy which the stimulus habitually calls 
forth.” Pleasure results when the balance 
is on the side of the energy given out, pain 
when it is on the side of the energy received. 
The vital conception is that pleasure coin- 
cides with the use of ‘‘surplus stored force.” 

The corollaries from this proposition are 
developed by Mr. Marshall with great in- 
genuity, and he tests his theory by numerous 
applications. Most of the objections that 
suggest themselves he has considered, and it 
is evident that his conclusions are the result 
of prolonged study as well as the most 
thorough reading. We cannot here discuss 
all that they involve, but we are strongly of 
the opinion that psychologists will generally 
accept many of them as real contributions to 
science. However this may be, there can be 
no question as to the acuteness, the research, 
and the philosophical grasp of this writer. 
No subsequent worker in this field can afford 
to disregard what has been brought out in 
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his book; and even if some of the author’s 
views shall be shown to require modification 
his treatise will remain an admirable example 
of what a scientific work should be.—7%e 


Independent. 


The Raiders: Being Some Passages from 
the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of 
Litle Egypt. By S. R. Crockett. 


The cruises which Mr. Crockett has 
hitherto made in the literature of fiction 
have been short and tentative. In Zhe 
Raiders he strikes out boldly into mid-stream, 
and lets it bear him far into the charmed 
realm of romance. At the very putting-out 
he proves himself native to the element. It 
is safe to say that this tale of the Gallo- 
way of the early part of last century will 
bring him at a bound into the front rank of 
those writers of the day who may be said to 
have founded among them a new school of 
Scottish romance. Zhe Raiders is alive 
and throbbing with the Gallowegian spirit; 
the strong and wholesome air of the hills and 
seas of the Stewartry blows through it. In 
all the earlier chapters one seems to hea the 
accompaniment of the tides of Solway chaf- 
ing among the rocks or racing over the 
sands around Isle Rachan. When the scene 
changes, and instead of watching the game 
of bo-peep between Patrick Heron and the 
Black Smugglers among sea-caves and 
churchyards, we keep him company in hunt- 
ing and in being hunted by the Gypsy Out- 
laws, who defy the law in the recesses of the 
Dungeon of Buchan, the feeling of the moor- 
bland is rendered as freshly and truthfully as 
the feeling of the shore. The breeze blow- 
ing across the moss-haggs has the scent of 
the heather and the peat stack, and the cry 
of the whaup and the moorcock is in the air. 
Although of wild adventure there is full 
measure, heaped up and running over, and 
although the daring experiment be made of 
writing the narrative in the first person and 
pin the style of the period, you instinctively 
know that in its marrow the tale is true—true 
in the scenery, in the local traits of character, 
dialect, and customs, and in the human nat- 
ure which it contains. . . . Every stepof the 
way can be followed to the ford of the Black 
Water of Dee, the Links of the Cooran, the 
Wolf’s Slock, and the outlaws’ hold in the 
isle of Loch Enoch, behind the shoulder of 
Merrick, and back again by Glentrool and 
the Cruives of Cree. Once again Patrick 
Heron is made to retrace this path, although 
in the opposite direction, and on a still more 





Perilous quest. It is an experiment full of 
tisk for the romancist as for his hero; for, 
after the scene of the charging of the Brig of 
Dee by the maddened cattle, the gruesoime 
adventure of the Black Sea Chest in the 
shieling on Craignairny, and the fight with 
the bloodhounds above the ‘‘ Murder Hole” 
of Loch Neldricken, other incidents might 
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well appear tame. But Mr. Crockett brings 
himself and the Laird of Rachan triumphantly 
out of the ordeal, after witnessing, in the 
Sixteen Drifty Days spent in the famous 
** Auchty of the Star,” the final retribution 
dealt out by the hands of Providence on the 
evil-doers of Loch Enoch and the Wolf’s 
Slock. Young Heron, who tells the tale, 
has been spoken of as the hero. But a 
strong case might be made out for giving the 
place and title to Mary Maxwell—‘“ May 
Mischief ”—surely one of the blithest, sweet- 
est, and most mettlesome lasses of fiction, 
and almost too good for the Laird of Rachan 
himself. Yet better, perhaps, is the claim of 
Silver Sand. It is betraying no secret, since 
it is made known to us on the title-page, 
that this peripatetic vendor of keel and 
scythe-sand, who, with his not less wonder- 
ful dog Quharrie, fairly haunts the book, is 
none other than ‘‘ John Faa, Lord and Earl 
of Little Egypt.” But he is many things 
else beside—the Loathly Beast, the terror of 
lone churchyard and moorland; the good- 
natured Brownie of the farmhouse and “ re- 
cording angel of the night and fields ;” and, 
strangest of all, a Cameronian gypsy. In 
this last Mr. Crockett perhaps overstrains 
the reader’s powers of faith. Old Richie 
Maxwell, the Covenanter and smuggler, who 
in the same dying breath prays and invokes 
Savage curses on his enemies, charging his 
sons that, while he himself forgives those 
who have wronged him, they are to pursue 
them to the death, is perfectly in keeping 
with his age and his type and locality. But 
a gypsy of the gypsies, who is also of the sect 
of the Hillside men, and has “‘lain at the 
back of Peden,” strikes one as a nionstrosity. 
Minor faults in construction, plot, and char- 
acter drawing there are, no doubt, and un- 
conscious touches of imitation of older 
romancists might be noted. Yawkins him- 
self has borrowed several of the family 
features as well as the pursuits and haunts 
of Dirk Hatteraick. Much more grateful is 
the work of pointing to the many rare and 
original excellences of the work. Sammle 
Tamson of Mossdale and his ‘‘ through- 
gaun” wife Eppie are worthy of a place in 
the gallery of national character, near to if 
not abreast of some of the best remembered 
figures of Scott. As much can be said of 
that exceedingly plainspoken old Scottish 
gentlewoman, Lady Grizel Maxwell, and her 
like minded and tongued servitor Jen Geddes 
and of other minor characters. The episodes 
of the ‘‘ Forwandered Bairn” and the tragedy 
at the Linn are as fine in power of narrative 
and in pathos as Mr. Crockett (or anybody 
else) has done in their style. The Free- 
Church minister of Penicuik is at home in 
divining and expressing what is passing in 
the hearts and thoughts of the sturdy people 
of the Glenkens and of the Stewartry shore. 

Galloway folk should be proud to rank 
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“*The Raiders” among the classics of the 
district.— The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


A Series of Eight Designs 
Shakespeare's Tempest.. 
(Copeland & Day.) 


It requires some art education to appreciate 
Walter Crane’s drawings or paintings; to 
thoroughly enjoy them is given to few. This 
is probably the reason why Crane had in- 
different success in his recent visit to this 
country, outside of Boston. There is a 
mannerism about all his work which makes 
unnecessary his peculiar signature, and it is 
this mannerism and his fondness for Pre- 
Raphaelite poses that repel so many people. 

Some of Mr. Crane’s best work may be 
found in “‘ Eight Illustrations to Shakespeare's 
Tempest,” designed by the artist and en- 
graved and printed by Duncan C, Dallas. 
Each of these pictures is printed on India 
paper, and is furnished with a mat so that it 
may be framed. A man must have great con- 
fidence in his imaginative powers to attempt 
the illustration of the most airy and unsub- 
stantial of any of Shakespeare’s works. Mr. 
Crane evidently has this confidence, but it 
cannot be said that he has been uniformly 
successful, though the majority of his draw- 
ings are extremely interesting. He has 
selected few new subjects. The scene on the 
ship, the first meeting between Ferdinand 
and Miranda, the scene of the woodpile and 
the hunting of the three men by hounds, 
—these are all familiar; but Mr. Crane has 
succeeded in investing each with a certain 
quality that sets it apart and gives it the like- 
ness of another world. 

Perhaps the most lovable picture of Mi- 
Tanda is that in which she pleads with Ferdi- 
nand to be permitted to bear his burden of 
wood. Her figure and face are beautifully 
drawn, and she is even more womanly than 
in the scene which pictures her listening to 
Prospero’s moving story of her birth and 
fortunes. The first meeting between Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda is not so successful, for in 
some way the artist has so refined the 
features of both that their faces seem unreal 
as the vision of a dream. Mr. Crane has 
shown his art in the figure of Ariel brooding 
over the pair in an attitude of benediction. 

The meeting of Stephano and Trinculo 
with Caliban permits of a humor which is 
broad and unctuous. The figures of the 
drunken butler and the jester are drawn with 
great skill. In fact, there is the true Shake- 
spearean touch in the faces of both, so intent 
upon the badgering of their uncouth victim. 
The hunting of the three conspirators by 
hounds is a strong bit of work. The dogs 
are real, and the terror of the fugitives is well 
depicted. The most graceful plate in the 
collection is the dance of the nymphs and the 
reapers. The women’s forms are instinct 
with the melody and the joy of the dance, and 


Illustrating 
By Walter Crane. 
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their graceful figures are revealed by thej cad in 
clinging robes. The last plate depicts thqmbich, 
lovers playing at chess. Ferdinand’s is ,{#d0Pt 
noble figure, but the artist has not beeqpoomedy 
equally happy with Miranda’s face. isfaction 
The reproduction of these pen-drawings jgjimdign™ 
characterized by Mr. Crane as “‘ very beauti.Ad@ Cost 
ful and successful in preserving the touch trator, f 
and general character of the originals,punites | 
Only 650 copies were printed, of which only 42/80 ¥ 
200 were sent to this country. Each plate ish bis © 
a large quarto, and the set is enclosed in afd U9! 
box of book form that may be placed on thepthe '4¥ 
library shelf.—San Francisco Chronicle, _—s 
with sa 
The King of Schnorrers. Grotesques andtblack b 
Fantasies. By I. Zangwill, Author offset in ¢ 
** Children of the Ghetto.” brows, 
The Anglo- Jewish novelist, I. Zangwill, has" S“* 
earned the distinction of striking out a newt" deve 
thoroughfare in fiction, and exhibiting, as nop PfO™'S 
other writer has ventured to do, the elements #licity 
of Jewish life and character. In Zhe Chips J 
dren of the Ghetto he has definitely marked FDS" 
out this course in letters, but none of hist VOUld 
previous stories embraced as many sourcesf ™Y de 
of popularity as ‘‘ The King of Schnorrers,"§ ™4°Y 
Schnorrer, in the argot of Jewry, signifies§ ® -elc 
beggar ; the King of Schnorrers, then, is theg °"° ¥ 
King of Beggars, and, more able than his} der, 
prototype, Clopin Trouillefou, King of the 5!2¢ 
Cour des Miracles, he has elevated himselfg ™&"'4 
to the topmost place in his profession by his >t 
own unaided cleverness, independent of the 
suffrages of other mendicants. What theg *¢ ™ 
King of Jewish beggars may be, by how far Zang 
his wiles and knaveries surpass the mendat- humo 
ties of other begging-folk, at what heights§ | t ' 
of grandeur his impecuniosity arrives, org "4 ' 
how magnificent is his combination of sharp§ Pict’ 
practice with the loftiness of the priest-de than 
scended Sephardi, is to be discerned rather§ 9" 
than told. But the audacity with which hep % ™ 
at once condescends to and plunders his rich “lity, 
Jewish patron, while openly scorning his im quali 
ferior extraction, is enlightening to the stu- souls 
dent of folk-lore who has pondered the dis the 
tich wherein the beggars appear, ‘‘ some in Cree 
rags, and some in tags, and some in velvet reluc 
gowns,” so palpably do the velvet and ermine § “Y'" 
of more than royal dignity surround this § Ye" 
never-to-be-disconcerted King of Schnorrers,§ ™°" 
whose ineffable effrontery- paralyzes the | 
boldest of his race. The episode is placed} %™ 
in the close of the eighteenth century—a most » "¢0' 
picturesque period of Anglo-Jewish history, lt 
which has never before been exploited in fit whi 
tion. The opening picture is a capital one- § "S 
Joseph Grobstock, the rich Jew and East § #4 
India Director, coming from the synagogue, f 8 
fat and prosperous, bearing a lucky-bag filled § "°° 
with coins of copper, gold and silver done the 
up in paper, dealing them forth at random hur 
to the pack of schnorrers gathered without § “¢s 
the synagogue, ‘‘ whose woe-begone air was 
achieved almost entirely by not washing, @ ™ 
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which, as Mr. Zangwill observes, ‘‘ one must 
adopt or be reduced to buying.” This little 
comedy of almsgiving, played with such sat- 
jsfaction at first, but upon the scornful and 


.Jindignant Manasseh Bueno Barzillai Azevedo 
‘{da Costa, with such evil results to its perpe- 


trator, fitly introduces the Spanish Jew, who 
ynites the haughtiness of the Castilian hi- 
dalgo with the supreme commercial instincts 
ofhis own race. ‘‘ His beard was sweeping 
and unkempt, and ran up his cheeks to meet 
the raven hair, so that the vivid face was 
framed in black ; it was a long, tapering face 
with sanguine lips gleaming at the heart of a 
black bush; the eyes were large and lambent, 
set in deep sockets under black, arching eye- 
brows, the nose long and Coptic;” this is 
the striking personality whose character, as 
it develops page by page, amply fulfils the 
promise of his aspect—a grotesque of rare 
felicity. The whole book is full of an unctu- 
ous Jewish humor. The assumption of 
Grobstock : ‘‘If you really knew me you 





7 would know that the Lord is considerably in 
reef my debt;” his adroitness in ‘‘picking up 
s,") many a good deed cheap ;” Yankelé, the 
ifiesf Old-clothes man, approaching the bereaved 
‘they one with the insinuating remark: ‘‘ Your 
his fader was a great and good man—just my 


the Size,” are all characteristic. 


Of the supple- 


self Mentary sketches the non-Jewish ones may 
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be briefly dismissed as in no way remarkable ; 
“Flutter-duck ” and ‘‘ A Rose of the Ghetto,” 
are much better, whence it appears that Mr. 
Zangwill’s specialty consists in rendering the 
}humors and peculiarities of his race, 

It is odd to notice, but true, nevertheless, 
that no Gentile except Shakespeare has de- 
picted the Jew in more unflattering colors 
than this writer, who speaks from the cer- 
tainty of knowledge, free from all suspicion 
of malice. The peculiar absence of spiritu- 
ality, the emphasis laid upon the more sordid 
qualities, would lead one to imagine that the 
.souls of these people were atrophied ; while 
the idea presented in A TZragi-Comedy of 
Creeds, that a Jewish minister should be 
teluctant to perform the last offices for the 
dying, even though the person in extremis 
were a Christian, in dread of possible com- 
ments from his “ gossipy Jewish congrega- 
tion,” argues an excess of cowardice and lack 
of the humanities no alien writer would have 
ventured to ascribe to him. 

It is the affairs of orthodox Jews with 
Which Mr. Zangwill is concerned. Their curi- 
ous habits of life and speech ; their traditions 
and religious customs; their remarkably ar- 
gumentative turn of mind ; their proficiency 
in rabbinical subtleties, keeping the truth to 
the ear while breaking it in the spirit ; the 
humors growing out of certain racial quali- 
ties,—all these are brought out with vivid in- 





sistency, by a writer who is the pioneer in an 
Wnexplored field.— 7he Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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. .. A report recently current, that Mr. 
Zangwill will hereafter abandon the Ghetto is, 
we trust, withoutfoundation. When he writes 
of English Jews of low and high degree, he 
has absolutely no rival. Some acquaintance 
with the novels of Kompert, Bernstein, Mo- 
senthal and Francos gives us a good idea of 
what may be accomplished in Petticoat Lane, 
Bayswater or Maida Vale, when a writer 
possesses the powers of observation, the 
knowledge and the humor of a Zangwill. 
There is one sketch in this book, A 7ragi- 
Comedy of Creeds,—it barely fills six pages, 
—which is simply a little classic. The athe- 
ist husband of a dying Christian woman 
hurries at midnight in search of a clergy- 
man. In the street he runs across a Jewish 
minister, whom he persuades to come to the 
bedside. The rabbi reads the ‘‘ Deathbed 
Confession” in the English version, and ‘‘ in 
that last Amen, with a final gleam of blessed. 
ness flitting across her sightless face, the 
poor Christian toiler breathed out her life of 
pain, holding the Jew’s hand. There wasa 
moment of solemn silence, the three men 
becoming as little children in the pres- 
ence of the eternal mystery.” —TZhe Hebrew 
Journal, 


Selected Letters of Malcolm Kingsley Macmil- 
fan. Privately printed. 


This beautiful volume makes a certain ap- 
peal to the general public in the prefatory 
note, which says: ‘‘To his friends the vol- 
ume will assuredly be welcome; and even to 
those who did not know him personally, it 
may be of interest as a record of the impres- 
sions of a mind singularly gifted and alert.” 


. There is so little doubt of this that we cannot 


but hope that the book will soon be placed by 
Macmillan & Co. on the list of their regular 
publications. There are no privacies which 
it would be presumptuous for any lover of 
good reading to invade ; and for the untimely 
death of one so rarely gifted, but who had 
hardly begun to use his gifts in any public 
way, there might be some little consolation 
in the wide enjoyment of his letters and of 
the contact with a personality so frank and 
cordial, so genial and robust, as that which 
they reveal. The book as now presented as- 
sumes the reader’s knowledge of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s blood and state; the stranger finds 
out as he goes on that he was a son of Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan, the present head of 
the great house, that he studied at Oxford, 
and that he was about thirty-eight years old 
when he was cut off by some accident on 
an expedition to Mount Olympus in 1889. 
As he appears in these letters he was about 
equally insatiable as a traveller and as a 
reader. He was away from England much 
of the time during the last years of his life. 
Once within a few months we find him in 
Greece, in Egypt, in Italy and Switzerland, 
then off to Greece again. He was planning 
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his first visit to America in the immediate 
future, after the journey from which he came 
not back. 

He wrote a book called Dagonet the Jester 
and a few things for the London week- 
lies ; but somehow it was difficult for him to 
put his gifts and culture to any practical ac- 
count. It was not that the native hue of 
resolution was sicklied o’er in the Hamlet 
way. We get everywhere the impression of 
a singularly healthy mind. Two lines of 
study had for him a particular attraction— 
Richardson, in connection with the early 
English novel, and certain forms of medizval 
superstition. He meant to write on them, 
but apparently he never did. Yet he was 
one of the busiest of men; there was so 
much to read, of so many kinds, in so many 
languages; and then the architecture to 
study, the music to hear, the pictures and 
the plays to see, the friends to meet. To 
these last he must have been a treasure. 
One can taste their hearty liking for him 
in his replies to their affectionate greetings, 
and his picture shows a free and open coun- 
tenance that was like the nature of the man. 

No disposition could be further from the ni/ 
admirari than Mr. Macmillan’s. He much 
preferred Landor’s “‘ delights of admiration” 
to being pleased with nothing. The breadth 
of his sympathies may have done something 
to abridge his positive activity ; it was so 
hard for him to take a side, or, taking one, 
it was so natural to see the other. What 
could the Gothic or the Renaissance fanatic 
do with a man who wrote of Wren, Pugin, 
and Barry, as the three English architects of 
genius? Fancy Pugin’s immeasurable dis- 
gust at such acollocation! But if it makes 
the purist in these things question the writer’s 
penetration, it has the advantage of being a 
personal opinion—always we feel that the 
man is looking through his own eyes and not 
trying to see things as he has been told he 
ought to. As with seeing, so with hearing ; 
his admiration for Wagner is immense, but 
you will not convince him that Liszt is not a 
kind of ‘‘ complicated tin kettle.” 

‘« My own style,” he writes, ‘‘ through want 
of practice in composition, is getting to be an 
admirable exemplification of the faults I dis- 
like.” But it is evident that much of the 
phrasing of his letters was wrought out with 
literary conscience, amd that they suffer most 
from his inclination to the mock-heroic. 
Many of his judgments are very happily ex- 
pressed, and from page to page one gets all 
the pleasure of conversing with a highly culti- 
vated, active, earnest mind about the music, 
books, and art that have impressed it one 
way or another. ” There is an interesting 
appendix concerning Charles Kingsley, for 
whom Mr. Macmillan was named; a second, 
criticising with enthusiasm the acting of 
Eleonora Duse-Checchi; and a third, pa- 
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thetically incomplete, which is a dial 
between Wordsworth and Blake.— Zhe M. 
tion. 


The Story of Margrédel. Being a Firesi& 
History of a Fifeshire Family. G. P. Pup 
nam’s Sons. 

Scotland in current fiction stands where it 
did. Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Barrie have 
created anew a love for the Gaelic, and have 
made Scotch humor, heroism, bigotry, and 
shrewdness as familiar and entertaining te 
the present generation as they were to Sir 
Walter Scott’s readers. Perhaps we shall 
have a genuine Scotch revival in literature, 
and, if there are many unknown writers who 
can follow so gracefully the lead of Mr. Ste. 
venson as the anonymous author of ‘The 
Story of Margrédel,” that will certainly be 
the case. 

This is a charming tale that one reads 
through at a sitting without tiring. Its scene 
is Kilcardy on the Firth, with a change now 
and again to Eden Braes by Kemback, wher 
the river winds between banks of wild rh 
barb. Kilcardy is a little shipping town with 
but one street and a causeway looking out 
upon the harbor. The Oliphants have been 
great men in Kilcardy for centuries, but 
there is a curse upon them because of their 
wickedness. The men generally live and 
retain their wealth ; but woe to the woman 
who marries an Oliphant and all the daugh- 
ters she may bear! Wull Oliphant, a hale 
old bachelor, is the last of his race. He be 
friends a lad, the orphan of a shipmaster en- 
ployed by the house of Oliphant, and it is the 
lad, grown to manhood, who, looking back 
across many years, with the aid of town 
gossip and old papers, tells us the story of 
the house of Oliphant, which is the story also 
of Margrédel, 

It is asad story, but not of the hopeless, 
pessimistic kind. It is sad because it is true 
to life and life is sad ; but it has humor, too, 
and neither Stevenson nor Barrie has done 
much better in this respect. Rab Hether 
wick, the carrier, and his cuddies, named Plus 
and Minus; Margaret, his wife, and Thrift, 
his daughter, are flesh and blood, and as 
Scotch as the thistle itself, and Rab’s phi- 
losophy is capital. The old baillie, who 
translates dramatis persone into ‘a dram 
for each person,” is another amusing fellow. 
The Gaelic is delightful, and there is just 
enough of it to give tone to the book, 

As for the tragedy and pathos of the story, 
the effect of that always depends largely 





upon the reader’s mood. There is no elabo 
rate, well-developed plot, and some persons 
may think the misery is a little overdone; 
but the book certainly deserves attention, 
and its anonymous author is surely one of 
whom we shall hear much in the future.— 
The New York Times. 
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Books of the Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews ”’) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 





BALL.—Evolution in Science and Revolu- 
tion in Religion. With other addresses. 
By Wayland Dalrymple Ball, late Pastor 
of the Associate Reformed Congregation 
of Baltimore. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 235. 


$1.25. 

Published by Porter & Coates. 

Bateson.—Materials for the Study of Va- 
riation, treated with especial Regard to 
Discontinuity in the Origin of Species. 
By William Bateson, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. With many 
cuts. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 598. $6.50, met. 


“ Whatever be our views of descent, variation is 
the common basis of them all. As a first step towards 
the systematic study of variation we need a compact 
catalogue of the known facts, a list which shall con- 
tain as far as possible all cases of variation observed. 
... To make a nucleus for such a collection is the 
object of the present work,.’’—From the Author's 
Preface. 


Bett.— Handbook of Athletic Sports. 
Edited by Ernest Bell, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Volume VIII. Gym- 
nastics and Indian Clubs. With 54 II- 
lustrations. r2mo. Cloth. pp. 115. 
$1.00, net. 

Bohn's Library of Sports and Games. 

The Book-plate Annual and Armorial 
Year-Book, 1894. First Yearly Issue, 
with wide margin for notes and many 
cuts, Quarto. Paper covers. pp. 36. 
$1.00, net. 

Brown. — Life on the Lagoons. By 
Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Venice: 
An Historical Sketch of the Republic.” 
Second Edition, Revised. With IlIlustra- 

i Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 297. 
$1.75. 

BrowninG.—Strafford: A Tragedy. By 
Robert Browning. With notes and preface 
by E. H. Hickey, and an introduction by 
Samuel R. Gardiner, LL.D., Professor of 
Modern History, King’s College, London. 
Second edition, revised. 12mo. Cloth. 
PP. 93. 40 cents, met. 

Bell's English Classics. 

Burke.—Letters on a Regicide Peace. 

By Edmund Burke. Letters I and II. 

With Introduction and Notes by H. G. 

Keene, C.I.E., M.A. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
176. 40 cents, net. 

Bell's English Classics. 

UTSCHLI.—Investigation on Microscopic 

Foams and on Protoplasm: Experi- 

ments and Observations directed to- 

wards a Solution of the Question of the 

Physical Conditions of the Phenomena 

of Life. By O. Biitschli, Professor of Zool- 

ogy in the University of Heidelberg. Au- 
thorized translation by E. A. Minchin, 

B.A. (Oxon.), Fellow of Merton College, 


Oxford. With Plates. 8vo. 


379. $6.25, net. 


Byron.—Childe Harold. By Lord Byron. 
With Introduction and Notes by H. G. 
Keene, C.I.E., M.A. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
255. 40cents, met. 

Bell's English Classics. 

Casar. — Tales of the Civil War from 
Cesar’s Commentaries. Adapted for the 
use of Beginners. With Vocabulary, 
Notes, and Exercises by Charles Haines 
Keene, M.A. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 98. 40 
cents, net. 

Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 


Cuaucer.—The Complete Works of Geoff- 
rey Chaucer. Edited from Numerous 
Manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., LL.D., M.A.; Elrington and Bos- 
worth Professor of Anglo-Saxon; Fellow 
of Christ College, Cambridge. To be 
completed in six volumes. Vol. I. Romaunt 
of the Rose. Minor Poems. 8vo. Buck- 
ram. pp. 568. $4.00, met. 

The remaining five volumes will be published at 

short intervals during the present year. The com- 
dete set of six volumes is offered to subscribers at 
17.50, net, payable strictly in advance. 

Cueyney.—The Early Reformation Period 
in Sates: Wolsey, Henry VIII., and 
Sir omas More. Translations and 
Reprints from the Original Sources of 
European History. Vol. I, No. I. Ed- 
ited by Edward P. Cheyney, A.M. Paper 
covers. I5 cents. 

Published by the Department of History of the 

University of Pennsylvania, 

The Medieval Manor. Translation 

of a Typical Extent. By Edward P, 

Cheyney, Univ. of Pa. Paper covers. 


15 cents. 
Publications of the American Academy of Poltti- 
cal and Social Science, No. 101. 


CuurcH.—Village Sermons. Preached at 
Whatley by the late R. W. Church, M.A., 
D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. 356. $1.75. 

Cossan.—A Soldier and a Gentleman. By 

Maclaren Cobban, Author of ‘‘ The 
orned Cat,” “ Master of his Fate,” etc. 
1zmo. Cloth. pp. 150. $1.00. 
Published by Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Crant.—A Series of Eight Designs 
Illustrating Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
Printed on Japanese silk paper, mounted 
on cardboard, and issued in a Portfolio, 
each set signed by Mr. Crane. Quarto. 


Cloth. pp. 





-00, net. 
Published by Copeland & Day. 
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CoNYBEARE.—The Apology and Acts of 
Apollonius, and other Monuments of 
Early Christianity. Edited, with a Gen- 
eral Preface, Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
F. C. Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. 360. $3.50. 

CrAwForD. — Katharine Lauderdale. A 
Novel. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 
of “ Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” etc. 
With Illustrations by Alfred Brennan anda 
new Portrait. 12mo. Buckram extra. 
Two vols, in box. $2.00. 


Crockett.—The Raiders: Being Some 
Passages in the Life of John Faa, 
Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘‘The Stickit 
Minister and Some Common Men.” Crown 
8vo. Cloth extra. pp. 352. $1.50. 


EvripPipEs DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE.— 
Medea, Alcestis, and Hecuba. By Arthur 
S. Way, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Iliad of 
Homer done into English Verse,” and 
‘*The Odyssey of Homer done into Eng- 
lish Verse.” Three vols. 12mo. Paper 
covers. 50 cents each, met. 


GLAzEBROOK. — Light. An Elementary 
Text-book, Theoretical and Practical, for 
Colleges and Schools. By R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director 
of the Cavendish Laboratory, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of 
**Heat.” 12mo0. $1.00, net. 

Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. Physical 

Series. ; 

Greaves. —A Treatise on Elementary 
Hydrostatics. By John Greaves, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Christ College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Assistant Master 
at the Bedford Grammar-school. 1I2mo. 
Cloth. pp. 204. $1.10, met. 


Haptey.—Interest and Profits. By Arthur 
T. Hadley, Yale University. Paper covers. 
15 cents. 

Publications of the American Academy of Politi- 

cal and Social Science. No. 103. 

Hati.—The Antiquities and Curiosities 
of the Exchequer. By Hubert Hall, 
F.S.A., of H. M. Public Record Office, 
Author of ‘‘A History of the Customs 
Revenue,” ‘‘ Society in the Elizabethan 
Age,” etc. With Illustrations by Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., and Preface by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 8vo. Cloth extra. pp. 230. 


$2.00. 
The Camden Library. 


Harris.—On the Origin of the Ferrar- 
Group. A Lecture on the Genealogical 
Relations of New Testament MSS. de- 
livered at Mansfield College, Oxford, on 
Nov 6th, 1893. By J. Rendel Harris, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Dubl.), Fellow of Clare 





College, Cambridge. Paper covers. pp, 
27. 35 cents, met, 


Hinxson.—Cuckoo Songs. By Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson. With title-page and 
cover-design by Lawrence Housman. F'cap 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 105. $1.50. 

Published by Copeland & Day. 


HoitmEs.—The Peons [of the South. By 
George K. Holmes, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor. Paper covers. 15 cents. 
Publications of the American Academy of Politi. 

cal and Social Science. No. 100. 

James.—Romantic Professions, and Other 
Papers. By W. P. James. Contents: 
Romantic Professions; The Nemesis of 
Sentimentalism; Romance and Youth; On 
the Naming of Novels; Names in Novels; 
The Poet as Historian; The Great Work: 
The Historical Novel. Crown 8vo. Buck. 
ram. pp. 225. $2.00. 


Jounson. — The Life of Addison. By 
Samuel Johnson. With Introduction and 
Notes by F. Ryland, M.A. 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 113. 40cents, met, 

Bell's English Classics. 


Kipp.—Social Evolution. By Benjamin 
Kidd. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 348. $2.50. 


Kinc.—Waring’s Peril. By Captain Char. 
les King, U. S. Army, Author of “ The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Foes in Ambush,” 
etc., etc. r2mo. Cloth. pp. 230. $1.00, 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“ This is not a lengthy nor in any wise a weighty 
tale, but it will serve to beguile an idle hour or # 
very pleasantly, and more than this it does not pre 
tend to do.”°—The Boston Traveller, 
KINGsLEY.—Westward Hol! By Charles 

Kingsley. 

— Town Geology. By Charles Kingsley. 
16mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents, met. 
Macmillan’s School Library. 

Lams.—Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb, 
A Selection, with Introduction and Notes, 
by K. Deighton. 12mo, Cloth. pp. 199. 
40 cents, net, 

Bell's English Classics. 

LANE-PooLe.—The Life of Sir Harry 
Parkes. K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime 
Her Majesty’s Minister to China and 
Japan. In two volumes. Vol. I. Consul 
in China. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Author 
of ‘* The Life of Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe.” With a Portrait and Maps. 
Vol. II. Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Japan (by F. V. Dickins), to China (by 
Stanley Lane-Poole). With a Map. 2 vols. 
8vo. Set, $8.00. 

LARMINIE.—West Irish Folk-Tales and 
Romances. Collected and Translated by 
William Larminie. With Introduction and 
Notes, and Appendix containing Speci- 
mens of the Gaelic Originals Phonetically 
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Spelt. 8vo, Cloth, extra. pp. 258. $2.00. 
The Camden Library. 
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pp Bishop Lightfoot. — Reprinted from the 


“Quarterly Review.” With a Prefatory 
Note by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. With a Por- 
trait. I2mo. Cloth. pp. 139. $1.25. 


Lvcas.—A Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, B.A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colo- 
nial Office, London. Vol. III. West 
Africa. With Maps. ti2mo. Cloth. 
pp. 283. $2.00, net. 


MacauLAY.—Lays of Ancient Rome. By 

Lord Macaulay. With Introduction and 

Notes by P. Hordern, late Director of 

Public Instruction in Burma. 12mo, Cloth, 
. 4ocents, et. 

Kine English Classics. 

MaccALLUM. — Tennyson's Idylls of the 

King; and Arthurian Story from the 

XVith Century. By M. W. Maccallum, 

M.A., Professor of Modern Literature in 

the University of Sydney, Australia. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 435. $2.50. 

MAcFARLANE.—On the Definitions of the 
Trigonometric Functions. By Alexander 
Macfarlane, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Fellow 

of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; Profes- 
sor of Physics in the University of Texas. 

Paper covers. pp. 49. 50 cents. 

Published by the Author. 

MacMILLAN.—Dagonet the Jester. By 

Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan. 12mo. 

Buckram. pp. 179. $1.25. 

Mapan. — English - Swahili Dictionary. 

Compiled for the use of the Universities’ 

» Mission to Central Africa by A. C. 

Madan, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 

Oxford, and Member of the Universities’ 

Mission. Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 415. 

$2.50, net. 

The Story of Margrédel. Being a 
Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. 
Copyright American Edition, Uniform 
with ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 269. $1.00. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

MassinceER.—A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. By Philip Massinger. With 
Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton. 
I2mo. Cloth. pp. 134. 40 cents, set, 
Bell's English Classics. 

MENDELssoHN.—Selected Letters of Men- 
delssohn. Edited by W. F. Alexander, 
M.A. With an Introduction by Sir George 
— io a Portrait of Mendelssohn. 
16mo, Crocodile-cloth. . 133. go cents. 
Dilettante Library. ee. 

MIDDLETON. — sake ap and Surveying 
Instruments. By G. A. T. Middleton, 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and Member of the Society of 





Briti Architects; Author of ‘‘Strains in 
Structures,” and ‘‘House Drainage.” 
I2mo, Cloth. pp. 116. $1.25. 
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MiLton.—Paradise Regained. By John 
Milton. With Introduction and Notes by 
K. Deighton. 12mo, Cloth. pp, 112. 
40 cents, et. 

Bell’s English Classics. 


Mo.utgre. — L’Avare. Comédie en Cin 
Actes et en Prose. With a biography o 
the author, grammatical and explanatory 
notes, and a complete vocabulary. By 
Théodore Henckels, B.és S., Instructor in 
French in Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 135. 65 cents. 

Published by Ginn & Co. 


MuxkHopapuyay.—An Elementary Trea- 
tise on the Geometry of Conics. By 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Student, Fellow, and Member of the Syn- 
dicate of the University of Calcutta, Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, Mem- 
ber of the Mathematical Society of France, 
etc., etc. r2mo. Cloth. pp. 184. $1.10, 
net, 


New Testament in the Original Greek 
according to the Text followed in the 
Authorized Version, together with the 
Variations adopted in the Revised Edi- 
tion. Edited by the late F. H. A. Scriv- 
ener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Prebendary 
of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 658. 


1.25, met. 

Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

NormMan.—London me I and Inscriptions. 
By Philip Norman, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
the author and others. With an Introduc- 
tion by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ London Past and Present,” etc. 
8vo. Clothextra. pp. 237. $2.00. 

The Camden Library. 

Norris.—The Countess Radna. By W. E. 
Norris, Author of ‘‘ Adrien Vidal,” ‘‘ Mr. 
Chaine’s Sons,” ‘‘ Mysterious Mrs. Wilkin- 
son,” etc., etc. r2mo. pp. 405. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

Published by Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Nye.—Bill Nye’s History of the United 
States. Illustrated by Frederick Opper. 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 328. $2.00. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“4 compendium of fun which offers an antidote 
Sor low spirits in every one of its pages, and which 
should find a place in the library of every one who 
believes, with Horace, that a little occasional mer- 
viment is conducive to both mental and bodily 
heailth.”’—The Philadelphia Item. 
ParKer.—None Like It. A Plea for the 

Old Sword. By —< Parker, Author of 

‘*Ecce Deus,” ‘‘ The People’s Bible,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 271. $1.25. 

Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 2 5 

“The volume is one of the ablest on its side, is 
sound in its great rag 4 and many of its in- 
Serences, and will do helpful service... . It it 
written chiefly from the preacher's point of view 
and ministers will appreciate tt, whether they ac- 
cept Cn its positions or not.” — The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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Porz.—Se.ections from Alexander Pope. 
An Essay on Criticism: The mee of 

the Lock; The Temple of Fame; Wind- 

sor Forest. With Introduction\and Notes 

by K. Deighton. t2mo. Cloth, pp. 156. 

40 cents, net, 

Bell's English Classics 


Preston.—The The of Heat. By 
Thomas Preston, M.A. (Dublin), Fellow 
of the Royal University of Ireland and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, Univer- 
sity College, Dublin; Author of ‘The 
Theory of Light.” 8vo. Cloth. pp. 719. 
$5.50, net. 

“In preparing this volume my object has been to 
heat in a comprehensive man- 
ner, soas to produce a tolerably complete account 
of the whole subject in its experimental as well as 
sts theoretical aspect."\—From the Author’s Preface. 


RICHARDSON AND RAMSEY.—Modern Plane 
Geometry: Being the Proofs of the Theo- 
rems in the Syllabus of Modern Plane 
Geometry issued by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, 
with the Sanction of tne Council of the 
A. I. G. T. By G. Richardson, M.A., 
Second Master of Winchester College, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and A. S. Ramsey, M.A., 
Mathematical Master of Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, formerly Scholar of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
202. $1.00, met. 


RossettT1.—The House of Life. By Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Being now for the first 
time given its full text. With borders and 
initial letters designed by Bertram Gros- 
venor Goodhue. Square 8vo. Paper- 
covered boards. Hand-made P. G. B. 
paper. $2.50. 

Hand-made Michallet paper, with rubri- 

cated initials. $10.00. 
Published by Copeland & Day. 


Scott.—Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Dryburgh edition. In 25 vols. 
Vol. XVII. St. Ronan’s Well. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thompson. Vol. XVIII. Red- 
auntlet. Illustrated by George Hay, 
S.A. 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 each. Limited 
large-paper edition. $5.00, met, each. 


— The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. With all his Introductions, 
Various Readings, and the Editor’s Notes. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood from Drawings by Birket Foster 
and Sir John Gilbert. 8vo. Cloth extra, 
gilttop. pp. 375. $3.00. 
SHAKESPEARE.—Julius Cesar; The Mer- 
chant of Venice; The Tempest. Ed- 
ited by T. Duff Barnett, M.A., late Second 
Master in the Brighton Grammar School. 
I2mo. Cloth. pp. 133. 40 cents, met. 
Bell's English on 3 ; c 


Book Reviews. 





—— The Tempest. With Preface, Gig. 
sary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M.A. Py. 
trait from first folio. Square 18mo. pp, 
118. Limp cloth, 45 cents. Paste grain 
roan, 65 cents. 

The Temple edition. 


—— Edition de Luxe of “The Cambridge 
Shakespeare.” Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. Vol. XI. and XII, The Tamin 
of the Shrew; All’s Well that Ends 


Well. Superroyal 8vo. On hand-made 
paper. Bound in Irishlinen. Each, $2,00, 
net, 


Sold only in sets. 


SmirH. — Oxford and her Colleges: A 
View from the Radcliffe Library. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
PP. 99. 75 cents. 


SPEIGHT.—Burgo’s Romance. 
Speight, Author of ‘“ Back 
** Hoodwinked,” etc. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Straso.—Selections. With an Introduc 
tion on Strabo’s Life and Works. By the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Hon- 
orary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; 
Author of ‘‘ The Islands of the gean,” 
etc. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. Cloth, 
Pp. 376. $3.00, met. 
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to Life,” 
Pp. 268, 


TERTULLIAN.—De Prescriptione Hereti- 
corum ad Martyras: ad Scapulam. 


18mo, Cloth, 





Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
T. Herbert Bindley, B.D., Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford; Principal of Codrington 
College, Barbados; and Examining Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop. 12mo. Cloth 
pp. 180. $1.60, net. 


Tuorrre.—Essays in Historical Chemistry. 
By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., Sc.D., etc., etc.; 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, South Kensington, Lon- 
don. 8vo. Buckram. pp. 381. $2.25, 
net. 


Vinges.—A Students’ Text-beok of Botany 
(first half). By Sydney H. Vines, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Fellow of Magdalene Col- 
lege, and Sherardian Professor of Botany 
in the University of Oxford; Author of 
** Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 429. $2.00, met. 


Vyvvan.—Analytical Geometry for Be 
ginners. Part I. The Straight Line 
and Circle. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyat, 
M.A., Mathematical Master of Charter 





house, formerly Fellow of Gonville asd 
Caius College, Cambridge. 12mo. Clo 
pp. 130. 60 cents, met. 
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